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PORCHES AND HALLS IN A NEW ENGLAND 
VILLAGE. 




By Mrs. Oliver Bell Bunce. 



ALL the New England States, Ver- 
mont may be said to be the one best 
known for choice timber — timber 
for furnishings, timber for founda- 
tions, timber for finishings, timber 
for fine ornamental work. 

On the Green Mountains, the 
spruce, hard maple, oak, red and 
curly birch, are found in all their 
best state, and the lumberman of that region declares 
that these big hills take precedence in what is called 
genuine, good, solid wood, without mar or blemish, and 
holds its own against any put on the market. 

These trees, growing in nearby sections, form for the 
lumbermen their principal trade. Of all woods, the 
birch is considered the finest: first, because of its color, 
which enhances its beauty; second, because of the 
splendid polish it takes when finished. 

In New England the birch is sometimes called the 
cherry, being the same color as cherry. But the red 
birch, the straight-grained and the curly birch are in 
reality the same. They are simply variations of the 
same tree, the graining of this wood being really an 
accident of nature. Even the lumbermen do not know 
which tree will show these red, curly markings until 
the wood is sawed, and this fact alone accounts for its 
rarity and high price. 

In its natural state the birch has only a faint color of 
red. But, after all, it is in the old tree that these splen- 
did effects are seen, being the first signs of decay; and, 
to heighten these tones, a special oil is used as a fin- 
isher, which gives to the whole such a magnificent 
polish. 

The birch is used for furniture, floors, ceilings, newel- 
posts and balustrades, also for woodwork of doors and 
casings. Every board is well selected, and, when cut, 
sent to the factory to be finished. 

The spruce, for general house-building, we all know, 
does excellent duty for inside as well as outside work, 
but, of course, it has not the quality or finish of the 
birch. Yet, in the New England home of to-day it is 
used for ceilings which are paneled in squares, for 
floors, for bathrooms and for doors, window-casings 
and the like. 

Still there is another tree which lives on these great 
hills that is a valuable aid, like the birch, for orna- 
mental work and decorative charm. It is the bird's- 
eye maple — a wood of delicate shadings and satin-like 
finish — and is considered next to the birch in rank, 
although much more inexpensive. These woods are 
sometimes preferred on account of their lightness in 
tone and tint- 
Yet in this Green Mountain State there is still another 
maple, much coarser in growth, that is generally used 
there for floorings. Very often this same maple, with 
curly birch, is combined, and makes a fine flooring, which 
proves a splendid affair when finished. 

The lumberman of Vermont plants his saw- mills high 
up on the big hills, and works away every season of the 
year — for the cutting of timber is available from the 
cool autumn to the bleak winter, and so on to the hot 
days in summer. It is all alike to him, for he has the 
freedom of the woods, the green of the mountains, the 
pure air from heaven, and he is a wood-chopper by 
trade. 

Mr. German Brownson, a genuine Vermont lum- 
berman, asserts:^. 4 ' In selecting a tree, we first look 



at the top. If it is green, if there are no dead 
branches, one may rest assured it is not hollow or de- 
fective. The quality of the tree, with a good lumber- 
man, is the main point. A tree, above all things, should 
be a healthy one. They are a good deal like human 
beings: they possess life, they stand forth in all their 
ruggedness and vigor, and for that are they chosen." 

The New England home of to-day is built pretty much 
on the same lines as those in other States, with one ex- 
ception, and that is its porches. Many of the older 




The Ancestral Home of Mrs. Martin Dening, Arlington, Vt 



dwellings partake of the Colonial style in architecture. 
The houses are generally two stories in height, the 
lower being finely equipped with three porches, which 
lead into good-sized rooms, the centre one being prop- 
erlv defined as the main hall. 

These halls form, for the summer time, excellent liv- 
ing-rooms, and, in some instances, are furnished to that 
effect. They are papered only in a tint, the ceilings 
paneled in spruce, while the floors are boarded some- 
times in curly birch, sometimes in maple, often in 
spruce, and, above all, need neither carpet nor rug, so 
satin-like are they in effect. They do not scratch, so 
smooth in surface, so fine in delicate tracings, of such 
excellent tones, so splendid in polish, so brilliant in fin- 
ish. In many of these places, at one end is a fireplace,, 
whose burning logs give, in the summer time, a glow 
when the nights are cool, when the weather is cloudy 
or rainy. 

In the small town of Wellington, which lies just be- 
yond the border of Vermont, and under the shadow of 
the Red and Equiniore Mountains, the dressing of halls 
may be said to be more artistically treated than else- 
where. 

The hall of Mr. James K. Batchelder is a clever illus- 
tration of how two or three fine Vermont woods can 
be combined with taste and produce what would be 
considered a truly artistic plan. One enters by a Dutch 
door which is divided into two sections. It is a solid 
piece of oak, the inside paneled in red and curly birch 
brilliantly polished. These divisions seem to serve a 
separate purpose: the upper, as a window in which the 
light can gently shine within; the lower is opened 
when a current of air is needed to cool off the atmos- 
phere of the room and render it pleasant. This wide 
hall is furnished as a comfortable living-room. It is 
papered in delicate terra cotta; the ceiling is paneled 
in spruce; the flooring is of curly birch in narrow 
boards, which gives to the whole a satin-like sheen; 
the stairs and newel-posts are of the same finished 
wood, while on the landing and a few feet above are 
two stained glass windows whose yellow lights throw 
a charming effect beneath. 
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But, after all, it is really the mantel which is the 
focus of the room. It is built of pure terra cotta, the 
design a conventional one in squares. The shelf proper 
is wide — of good Vermont marble — which is placed 
about two feet from the ceiling. This admits of a 
scheme in flower decoration which is artistic and novel 
when desired. The fireplace — not an extra large one — 
is furnished with old-fashioned brass andirons, and 
ample enough to hold some good-sized logs in the cool 
autumn weather. 

The apartment, as a whole, is cosily furnished, its 
mistress being a woman of excellent taste. There are 
chairs of silken stuffs, a settle here, a lamp there ; at 
one end a piano; a table or two; the windows are well 
poled in artistic draperies, and on the floor are rugs of 
medium size, the owner taking care that the curly 
birch flooring stands out as its chief ornamentation. 

But in this small town of one street there is another 
hall built on different lines, and, in its way, equally 
good. It is the hall in the summer home of Mr. Charles 
Whitney, of Brooklyn, who perhaps has the best view 
in this section of the green hills and their splendor. It 
is fitted up as a reception-room, in warm colors, in tints 
agreeable to the eye. At the further end is a low, 
quaint fireplace, artistic in design, a rug or two, with 
floor and stairs of that splendid wood, the curly birch, 
which as a " motif " makes the picture an ideal one. 

From out of this pretty room is a broad porch or 
piazza which faces two sides of the house, on which 
flower boxes along the edge form its chief decoraion. 
Between the straight posts are Japanese hanging cur- 
tains, which, in the middle of the day, form an exeel- 




The Summer Porch of Mr. Charles Whitney, Arlington, Vt. 
Drawn by J. O.-'Bunce. 

lent shelter from the noonday sun. There are sofas of 
matting, well equipped wih cushions of different mate- 
rials, with chairs of Chinese make, rockers of various 
sizes, and lanterns which act as the bit of color for this 
picturesque spot. In a retired corner is a Mexican ham- 
mock, a Turkish stool, and a small card-table. From 
the ceiling is hung an artistic lamp, which is lit in the 
early evening. On the floor is a wood fibre rug. The , 
place is simply but comfortably furnished for a summer 
and autumn outing, and shaded in the front with an 

awning "of "excellent colors: 

New England porches partake now of furnishings 
most practical in their way, The occupants of thes^ 




Summer Cottage of Mrs. Marguerite Whitney, Arlington, Vt. 



homes are generally shut in from six to seven months 
in the year, so when the grass shows its tender blades, 
when the trees are in leaf, and the soft ripples of air 
come down from the mountain-side, the porch-dweller 
welcomes the spring in all its loveliness right heartily. 
The piazza becomes the living-room in the morning, the 
siesta-place in the afternoon, the trysting-spot in the 
evening. 

For genuine comfort there is often stre.tched along 
the porch's floor a long strip of ingrain carpet or a wide 
width of cocoa matting. At different angles are small 
tables, on which the never-failing game of whist or 
euchre holds its own, finished up by an excellent cup 
of tea at five in the afternoon. There are rustic set- 
tees, old-fashioned rockers, also the hay cushion cov- 
ered with cretonne, awning cloth and the like. Against 
the main door is generally a lantern, which serves as a 
beacon of light when the nights are dark, the weather 
dreary. Pots of flowers form for these places the usual 
decoration. From May until October the wildflower with 
its blossoms is sure to be the bouquet of the old-time 
jug. They are grouped at different angles, at the end 
of the porch steps, near the main door on the piazza, 
as a centre adornment for the wide stoop. 

And so, under the shadows of these great halls, 
nestle these pretty homes, where fresh air is a boon, 
where delicious water is a health-oqving property, 
where the Puritan maiden with her dimples blooms 
and grows to tender womanhood, and where the bright 
sun and blue skies shed their radiance over all. 



DECORATIVE NOTES. 



CUSHIONS filled with hay make capital seats for 
piazzas, upper porches or rustic settees. They 
can be ^covered with denim, cretonne, or even 
with tea matting. Any thick material that is durable 
will answer for these affairs. 

Piazza chairs can be re-seated with manilla rope in 
open patterns. If left out in the wet they will not 
shrink. A cushion makes for them an agreeable addi- 
tion and a necessary convenience for the lawn or resting 
under a tree. 

China in white and gold always looks well. A variety 
of colors destroys the harmonious effect and renders the 
scheme undesirable. 

The oval table is generally better suited for decora- 
tion than the square. 



